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■ i mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm mmmMmmmmmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

This is the first in a aeries of occasional 
monographs in which the Department of 
Labor will report on international labor mat- 
ters in other countries that are pertinent to 
developments In the United States, 

Through this series, the Department hopes 
to stimulate discussion, encourage further 
study, and provide policy makers inside and 
out of government with useful information 
and analyses, 

We believe you will be interested in this 
report on the progress women of many na* 
tions are making in achieving greater oppor- 
tunity and equality in the working world. The 
author, Anne H, Nelson, is associate director 
of Cornell University's Institute for Education 
and Research on Women and Work, an 
activity of the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, 

Howard D* Samuel 

Deputy Under Secretary 
International AjTajrs 
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What surprised them was how much thej 
had in common, that the same kinds of 
tiscrimination existed in both developing 
mi industrial nations, , , . 



by Anne H. Nelson 

We do not have a formal separation of men's and 
women \s pay but women earn less, " The speaker 
is a Norwegian Member of Parliament 

Mthough our constitution provides Jot equal pay* 
mly 2 percent of the women earn the same income as 
men, " The speaker is a German Member of 
the Bavarian Parliament. 

There is no discrimination in legislation in that 
\here is only one law for both men and women, 91 
The speaker is an African trade unionist 
puzzled by the discrepancy between the law 
and the facts. 

The voices were those of women from the 
labor movements of 15 nations. They were 
comparing their experiences at a 10»day 
laminar in Israel toward the end of the 
International Women's Year, They were 
gathered to learn from each others share 
strategies, problems, and successes. They 
knew their problems could not be solved by 
a monolithic approach but only by each 
country applying the remedies appropriate 
to it. 

What surprised them was how much they 
had in common, that the same kinds of 
discrimination existed in both developing 
and industrial nations and that working 
women in both had the same practical needs 
to ease their burdened lives: housekeeping 
equipment, child care, jobs that could be 
fitted around their family schedules and the 
chance to train for upgrading, This dis- 
covery of commonality was repeated in 
other {brums during IWY 1975 and it has 
been rediscovered wherever working women 
have met since then. 

International Women's Year released a 
torrent of public and private documentation 



of the widespread discrimination against 
women that exists in the world's labor 
markets, Internationa! bodies, national 
commissions, labor organizations and wom- 
en's groups focused attention on the gap 
between men's and women's wages and 
occupations, between their abilities to carry 
dual roles as workers and family heads, and 
between men's sense of self worth as valu- 
able members of their economic worlds and 
women's lack of it, 

This report will discuss some of the 
changes that have occurred, particularly in 
the industrialized nations, the problems that 
remain and some reasons for them and 
implications for public policy and women's 
activity. 

Flurry of Initiatives Not Enough 

The United Nations' resolution of December 
1972 that proclaimed 1975 as International 
Women's Year (IWY) inspired national gov- 
ernments to adopt equal pay goals, Some 
countries issued declaration^ others 
amended, their constitutions, ratified inter- 
national conventions or passed specific legis- 
lation, Many honored IWY by creating 
official women's commissions, usually with 
investigative and advisory powers only Brit- 
ain's equal pay and equal opportunity legis- 
lation was more thorough. It provided an 
oversight commissioni and also a new Advi- 
sory Conciliation and Arbitration Service for 
first-step claims, and legal remedies if con- 
ciliation fails, The UN initiatives begun for 
IWY were extended by proclamation to a 
u Decade for Women and Development, 
1976-1985. 1 ' New UN programs to carry out 
the World Plan of Action adopted at the 
1975 Mexico City conference for IWY were 
developed to achieve the goals of that first 
world meeting of wornen* 

Today women's regular participation in 
the economies of the industrialized nations. 
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Why do so Jew women fill decision making 
posts in the official commissions that espouse 
principles of equality? 



and to some degree of the developing na- 
tions, is generally accepted. The principle of 
equal pay arid equal access to jobs and 
training opportunities has been substantially 
accepted as well But, as in other areas of 
life, principles are easier to embrace than to 
follow, 

The rate at which women are joining the 
workforce has confounded all predictions 
and created unexpected difficulties in secur* 
ing equal pay and access to jobs and 
training. Married women are pouring into 
the labor markets of every industrialized 
country, In Europe and the United States, 
the most rapidly growing group is complied 
of mothers with preschool children, Al- 
though these women work primarily for 
needed family income, the vast majority are 
finding they enjoy the change from family 
and house responsibilities. 

They probably are in the workforce to 
stay, and their presence challenges old pat= 
terns, For example, how is child care to 
be accommodated with work? Child care 
arrangements a=nd facilities will be needed 
surely, but what these new workers need 
most are part-time jobs, That creates a 
problem since part-time work typically is 
penalized by low pay little security and no 
future, As permanent members of the work- 
force, women will seek to change that, 
Providing them with equal pay and work 
opportunities is likely to require restructur- 
ing of existing jobs, pay scales and benefits, 
and to change employment patterns for men 
as well as women. 

Eli Ginzberg, Columbia University 
economist and head of the National Com- 
mission on Manpower Policy was quoted by 
the New York Times as predicting that the 
"revolution in the roles of women . , . will 
have an even greater impact than the rise of 
Communism and the development of nu- 
clear energy,** Problems seem to be the daily 
menu whenever great social changes occur. 



and they must be reported* But the very 
existence of these problems is a sign\that 
something is being done to right the deeply 
rooted inequities borne by one^third of the 
world's labor force, 

Wage Disparities 

The most direct discrimination, separate 
wage scales for men and women, has been 
resolved for most occupations in the indus- 
trialized nations, Collectively bargained 
agreements by and large have Integrated 
wage lists for the same jobs, and men's and 
women's minimum wages have been 
equalized. Most of these changes have been 
quite recent, however It was not until 1975 
that Australia! for example, raised its 
minimum wage for women from 85 percent of 
men's to 100 percent. 

Yet despite legal elimination of the grossest 
pay discrimination, women 1 ! earnings remain 
substantially lower, France estimates they are 
66 percent of men's- Britain reports they are 
not yet two-thirds. In the United States they 
run about 60 percent Even in Sweden, with 
its massive commitment to equality, women's 
pay so far stands at 86 percent of men*s. The 
search for the causes of wage disparities has 
led to questions about equal job opportunity, 
including some pointed questions about the 
seriousness of the commitment among inter- 
national bodies. 

Men in Decision Making Posts 

Why do so few women fill decision making 
posts in the official commissions that espouse 
principles of equality? The World Plan of 
Action points to the need for the UN and 
other international bodies to clean house 
themselves, review their employment records 
and set an example by eliminating in their 
own agencies those practices that discrimi- 
nate against women, The point was made 
again at the National Women's Conference 
held in Houston in 1977. There the call for 
international agencies to clean house high- 
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In Germany there is ccnstitutional protection 
but not enabling legislation* The burden of 
proving discrimination is on the woman, , . , 



lighted a general tendency of government 
agencies in the United States and elsewhere 
to delay full application of equal opportunity 
regulations by requiring compliance first from 
the private sector. 

The employment record of the European 
Commission in Brussels, for instance!, shows 
that although more than 40 percent of the 
7,900 employees are female, no woman is a 
commissioner, only two women hold the rank 
of director, and few are in even the lower 
decision making levels. The vast majority, 83 
percent, hold secretarial posts. The Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) and the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) suffer from a similar 
imbalance, 

That it is important to have women well 
represented in top levels of agencies with 
responsibility for equality is illustrated by the 
experience in Belgium. Writing in the 
March-April 1977 issue of ILO's International 
Labour Review, C. Fichault reports that the 
"problems of women's employment take a 
back seat because there are so many other 
problems to consider and the bodies con- 
cerned are run almost exclusively by men, . . . 
It has to be admitted that action on behalf of 
women is not pursued with great energy 
He attributes much of the progress that has 
been made by the Belgian Commission on the 
Employment of Women to the Fact that it is 
composed chiefly of women and that they 
bring commitment and perseverance to their 
task. 

Other benefits of women's representation in 
all levels of the occupational hierarchy are 
demonstrated in new research conducted on 
women's employment in Mew York State 
government, The researcher, Susan Mac- 
kenzie, found that although the civil service 
system officially provides for advancement 
based on merit, wherever the distribution of 
women in managemerit position was high, 
women in lower level positions were far more 



likely to be moved up into jobs appropriate to 
their skills, Appointment of women to deci- 
sion making posts may well be the surest way 
of providing equal opportunity to women 
generally. 

Equal Pay for Work of Equal Value 

The phrase, '"equal pay for work of equal 
value,*' needs definition if the declarations in 
support of it are to have practical meaning, 
What does equal pay mean? Does it really 
mean what a British union recently dubbed 
it: "Men's pay for women?" Or can unequal 
wage scales be justified as at least equitable 
because many women have child rearing 
functions and lower physical strength? Are 
low wages for women's work really shameful 
evidence of exploitative job classifications? Or 
can they be considered merely a non» 
discriminatory result of an over-supply of 
labor for the jobs women happen to fill? 

Answers to these questions are not as 
self-evident abroad as we like to think they 
are at home, In most countries the legal 
recourse used in the United States to define 
such terms as "'equal pay" is not available. In 
November 1977, Nicole Pasquier of France, 
then delegate for women's affairs to the Prime 
Minister's Office, pointed out the difficulty a 
French working woman would have in fight- 
ing discrimination, There is no public agency 
to help finance and prepare a case, and 
affirmative action policies supported by gov- 
ernment policy and guidelines are "unheard 
of' in France. As a result, few suits are 
brought, 

In Germany, there is constitutional protec- 
tion but not enabling legislation. The burden 
of proving discrimination is on the woman, 
since evidence of a pattern and practice of 
discrimination is not accepted as grounds for 
reasonable doubt. Where specific government 
support and legal machinery arc not avail- 
able, challenges take more time and money 
and courage than most of us will ever have. 



"Work of equal value" also needs defini- 
tion. The attempt to define it has brought 
increasing realization that social assumptions 
and legal subterfuges have down-graded the 
value of the work women perform, VVhat does 
"work of equal value" mean? How is value to 
be measured if men and women work at 
different jobs? Comparability cannot be used, 
for examples between the work of a parking 
lot attendant and a secretary. New instru- 
ments of job evaluation will be neededj and 
they are only now beginning to be discussed, 

Comparable Worth Studies 

Probably the two most thorough attempts 
to analyze job content for sex-neutral pay 
purposes have been the "comparable worth" 
study in this country by the State of Washing* 
ton, and the Rutenfranz-Rohmert Bi\i_Ay in 
Germany. The "comparable worth" investiga- 
tion, conducted by Norman D* Willis and 
Associates, evaluated 121 state job 
classifications according to knowledge and 
skills required, mental demands, accountabil- 
ity and working conditions, A weighted 
evaluation system allowed comparison of un- 
like jobs, The study showed that jobs held 
predominantly by women averaged about 75 
percent of the pay of those held predomi- 
nantly by men; where evaluation weights 
were equal, no woman's job made as much as 
the poorest paid male job of the same worth. 
The practice of granting wage increases on a 
percentage basis further complicated the 
bleak picture since with each raise, the pay 
gap widens, This practice, common In the 
United States, has been turned upside down 
by the SwedeSj as will be described later, 
Wefl^ Germany, at the instigation of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions (DOB) and 
particularly of its Women's Division, mounted 
a re-evaluation of the work classification 
scheme that had effectively relegated women 
to low-paid job categories. The prevailing 
wage scale in that country is established in a 



series of steps that divides "light work" at the 
bottom of the wage scale from u heavy work 51 
at the top. The amount of physical effort 
required for the work is the primary measure 
used for job classification, Not surprisingly, 
over 70 percent of all women are in the light 
work/low wage steps. The team of Rutenfranz 
and Rohmert applied evaluative points to 
over 200 aspects of the content of light work 
jobs, In the process they refined the descrip- 
tion of physical effort needed. For example, if 
a woman lifts 15 pound packages all day long, 
is that light work because one 15 pound 
package is a light weight? They also gave 
particular attention to the degree of stress 
involved in the job. Their report, published in 
1975, provided a tool for negotiating more 
equitable pay, but it has yet to be used. 
Neglect of its suggestions is pardy due to the 
fact that the report language is a thicket of 
technical expressions not easily understood by 
negotiators, but it has run into other obstacles 
as well, 

Both these attempts to define "work of 
equal value'' have run into money problems. 
Washington State is attempting to incorpo- 
rate the "comparable worth" recom- 
mendations gradually, and some local gov- 
ernments, businesses and organizations are 
reported to be applying the concept. But its 
women employees and their unions believe 
that education and pressure will be needed 
for some time before the inequities are cor- 
rected* 

The Rutenfranz-Rohroert report, on the 
other hand, has been rejected by the German 
Employers Association (BDA) which main- 
tained from the outset that there was no 
discrimination* Moreover, with women repre- 
senting 52 percent of all unemployed Ger* 
mans in early 1977, the recession has hurt 
prospects for upgrading or revising the scales, 
Momentum to adopt the new measures will 
have to be generated in the face of employer 
resistance* It probably will have to await 
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( , , the argument was made that with a 
wage system based on age and seniority 
increments, it was not desirable to retain 
women for too long, 



stronger union support and a more favorable 
economic climate, 

Perplexing questions about work of equal 
value have been only one aspect of the 
challenge of equal pay, Other, more basic 
questions had to be asked: Why do women 
everywhere hold undervalued jobs? Why are 
they so regularly members of the secondary 
or reserve workforce? The search for answers 
uncovered a host of societal constraints^ all 
assigning women workers to an inferior status 
and many embodied in national legislation: 
sex segregated occupations, marital bars to 
employment, termination of employment 
upon birth of the first child, bars to education 
and training programs for skilled trades or 
job advancement, inadequate arrangements 
for care of children and dependent parents, 
protective legislation that fixes masculine 
height and weight standards for some jobs 
and protects women from night work and 
overtime pay in others, Finally s basic hostility 
to acceptance of equal economic roles ware 
found in both men and women. 

Litigation as a Tool 

An upsurge in litigation of women's employ- 
ment issues is one result of the new ques- 
tioning and the new information. Although 
deplored in some quarters and considered 
unnecessary by many people of good will, 
litigation has proved an important means for 
hastening correction of discriminatory societal 
assumptions, Certainly in the United States, 
legation captured the attention of employers 
faster than exhortation. The Conference 
Board report, Nondiscrimination in Employment; 
19634972, quotes a personnel executive: 

U H was a district court case that first brought the 
matter of sex discrimination to our attention. When 
we began to look into our own practices s we were 
horrified. , . . Most of our local employment people 
simply assumed that women should only be considered 
for tight assembly jobs or for office /clerical jots. , . . 
and even at corporate headquarters it was very hard to 



sell the idea that women might be able to do well on 
certain jobs, " 

The marriage bar has been challenged 
successfully in one country after another, 
frequently by airline flight attendants. Rules 
on termination of employment for reasons of 
pregnancy have generally been overthrown. 
Yet traditional attitudes toward married 
women's employment continue to obstruct 
employment equality, 

The most extreme example of the problem 
among industrialized nations still is found in 
Japan, There the dual structure of employ- 
ment for men and women underpins a wage 
structure which depends on women not work 
ing long periods since wages are geared to 
seniority and age s while women's work is 
almost wholly confined to unskilled jobs. 
Women are generally expected to retire soon 
after they marry or at the birth of the first 
child, Although retirement age varies by 
occupation and industry, in private industry 
women have been urged to retire at about 
age 30. 

The dilemma was confronted In Japanese 
courts in 1973 when retirement at age 30 was 
challenged, In defense of the rule, the argu- 
ment was made that with a wage system 
based on age and senbri tyjmcjjrnents, it was 
not desirable to retain women for too long. 
The court ruled that the argument applied 
equally to unskilled men and that to differ- 
entiate by sex was unlawful- 

Nevertheless, informal encouragement of 
early retirement continues, Clearly a problem 
remains for women in that nation who try to 
re-enter the workforce after they have inter- 
rupted their work for child rearing, Only 
secondary employment without a union con- 
tract is usually feasible since the structure of 
the primary labor market poses the problem 
of how much to pay a newly hired, middle- 
aged woman. Wages for a young person 
would be too low, while wages that corre- 
sponded to her age would be too high. 



Instead of importing "guest workers", , , 
Sweden tapped its remaining source of 
domestic labor ^-married women* Today, 
over 50 percent of the workforce is female. 



Companies solve the riddle by not offering 
regular employment to re-entry women* 

The decision of the European Community 
to assert the principle of equal pay led in 1976 
to the first equal pay ruling of the European 
Court of Justice which has jurisdiction over 
the nine Common Market nations. Gabrielle 
Defrennc, a Belgian flight attendant, claimed 
her pension was less than a man in her job 
would have received because the mandated 
retirement for women at age 40 was discrimi- 
natory. After her claim was rejected by a 
Belgian court, she carried it to the European 
Court, basing her case on Article 119, the 
equal pay for equal work clause of the Treaty 
of Rome, the "constitution" of the European 
Community She appealed for back pay on 
the ground that contractual fringe benefits are 
indirect wages, Although Sabena Airlines 
lawyers, backed by attorneys from Britain 
and Ireland, argued that Article 119 was only 
a principle and national laws were needed to 
give it force, she won the ease and the back 
pay, Since the European Court of Justice is 
the Community 1 ! court of last resort, no 
national court can overturn its decision. 

The landmark precedent set by the De- 
frennc case will cast a long shadow over 
future business and contractual relationships 
in Europe, If the United States experience is 
any clue to what may happen there; questions 
regarding equal pay are likely to be matters of 
top management concern in Europe for many 
yean to come* Speculation before settlement 
of the Defrennc case was that if she won; 
women of all nine Common Market nations 
might file similar suits against governments 
and corporations that could cost billions in 
back pay settlements. To prevent a flood of 
claims, the European Court ruled that only 
women who had already begun legal proceed- 
ings could collect retroactively. 

A new initiative of Mile* Defrennc raises 
the question of retirement age for flight 
attendants i For the second time she is appeal- 



ing to the European court, resting her case on 
the Community directive of equal treatment. 
If successful, the retirement age for women 
will be 55 years, the same as that for men* up 
from the former age of 45, 

While labor legislation and collectively 
bargained agreements provide the primary 
protection for workers, court interpretations 
of both can have large consequences, It has 
been difficult to bring discrimination cases to 
the courts, and in no other country is litiga- 
tion resorted to as extensively as in the 
United States, Yet as machinery for eliminat- 
ing discrimination is established, as directives 
of the European Communi ty acquire legal 
force, and as ratification of ILO conventions 
and adoption of national equal pay and 
opportunity laws proceed, we should expect 
that litigation will be used more often. 

The Swedish Solution 

Sweden is widely regarded as a model for 
other countries. When others in Europe were 
solving the labor shortages of the 1960s by 
importing "guest workers" from depressed 
nations of the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
Sweden, after a brief flirtation with the 
method, made the important decision to tap 
instead its remaining source of domestic labor 
— -married women. Today, over 50 percent of 
the workforce is female; about 71 percent of 
women workers belong to unions, far higher 
than the United States* 12 percent, Ger- 
many's 20 percent, or Austria's 44 percent, 
Sweden 3 in good part because of deliberate 
government policy, reports that 60, percent of 
all married women work, up from 15 percent 
in 1950, A high 36 percent of all employed 
women work part-time and most of them are 
married; this contrasts with 29 percent in the 
United States and a lower proportion of 
married part-timers, 

The Swedish approach to women's equality 
is unique in several ways: 

Firs l, At is dedicated to "making it possible 



Women returning to the workforce after 
years out for child rearing are not 
advised to train for non-traditional fields, 
but get financial assistance while they train, 



for men as well as women to take on the 
double roles of family care and work life, 

Second, it supports the view of women's 
economic equality as being only one aspect 
of the society's general search for equality 
among ail groups; Sweden does not subscribe 
to special treatment of women, For example, 
women's divisions were recently dropped by 
Swedish labor unions in favor of family 
planning committees on which both men and 
women can be active, 

Third, a substantial program of support 
services (child care, housekeeping assistance) 
and a massive vocational education program 
for adults has been instituted, 

Wage policy in Sweden is set nationally by 
collective bargaining and wage rates estab- 
lished for organized sectors become the 
standard rates for the same occupations that 
are not organized. The challenge to provide 
equal pay has been approached from two 
angles. One is to raise the lowest pay. The 
other is to break down the distinctions be- 
tween men's work and women's work and to 
integrate the sexes in all jobs. 

Family Policy 

Almost 20 years ago ? with the assistance of 
government economists and other experts, the 
employers and unions agreed to gradually 
close the gap between wages paid for all jobs, 
Every time a raise is negotiated, more goes to 
the low paid workers than to high. Although 
the policy applies to both sexes, it has nar- 
rowed the gap significantly between men's 
and women's earnings, It was first applied in 
the 1960s at a time when women's wages were 
about 65 percent of men's; by 1974 they were 
86 percent, The Swedish Trade Union Con» 
federation (LO) supports the method and has 
its own program for equality, called M Family 
Policy/' As set forth in its 1976 report, the 
program rests on five declarations: 



1, All adults should be economically inde- 
pendent of others, 

2, All adults should have the opportunity of 
full development of their personalities. 

3, Children should have equal chances m 
regards upbringing, 

4, In the measures taken by the society, 
priority should be given in such a way that 
help is given first to those that need it 
most, 

5, Equality of the sexes must form a part of 
the general policy of equality 

Since achievement of equal pay probably is 
not possible without at the same time elimi- 
nating the dual labor market— one for men 
and one for women — the Swedes have 
attacked that problem as well. The Govern- 
ment created in 1972 the Advisory Council to 
the Prime Minister on Equality between Men 
and Woman, The Advisory Council considers 
one of its most important tasks is broadening 
the labor market for women, Geographic 
mobility, for instances is identified as impor- 
tant, Consequently if during the job place- 
ment process a woman finds work in another 
locality, ihe is helped with moving expenses 
and finding housing and child care. Women 
returning to the workforce after years out for 
child rearing are not only advised to train for 
non-traditional fields, but get financial assist- 
ance while they train — even for long periods 
— and receive aid for such incidental costs as 
transportation between school and home, 

Employers receive subsidies for the on-job 
training offered to women* Firms desiring 
government assistance in plant location or 
relocation can receive it, provided they agree 
to hire at least 40 percent women if the 
industry Is predominantly male, or 40 percent 
men if the industry is predominantly female, 
For the past few years, a system of quotas has 
governed admission to training programs for 
teachers of preschool children, and the fa- 
vored group is male, 



Either parent may remain home on about 90 
percent pay to care Jot sick children^ 
although it is usually women (after all, why 
lose a day 's high pay when the mother 9 s pay 
is lower?) . 



Alice Cook in Working Mother reports that 
"adjustment teams" consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Swedish Labor Market 
A.ggnGy, the union and management are going 
into plants and other businesses "with a view 
tct adjusting the work process to the 
capabilities of the locally available man* 
powen ,5 Where women are the available labor 
force, adjustment may call for flexitime, 
shorter time, break-out or consolidation of 
functions. Mot only do the Swedes encourage 
wemen to enter the workforce and help them 
wdth training and placement programs, but as 
Ccok observes, they also are working imagi- 
natively to adjust the job to the woman, 

Cliild Care Arrangements 

Since easing of family responsibilities is 
important in attracting married women into 
the labor market, larger child care facilities 
are necessary. Women in training programs 
and those returning to work are given priority 
on. the waiting lists for child care places. The 
jarga apartment complexes in Stockholm 
provide such unusual aids as hot dinners, 
family mending, laundry drop-oiFs, and after- 
sclipd transportation to piano lessons* Both 
parents share child care leave for m% months 
after birth. Either parent may remain home 
oft about 90 percent pay to care for sick 
children, although it is usually women who 
take it (after all, why lose a day's high pay 
when the mother's pay is lower?). Either 
parent may receive the child care allowance 
that is provided until the child's sixteenth 
year. 

Respite these aids, Sweden reports that no 
gT£|t changes have occurred in the labor 
flW|cct ? a traditional patterns. Most young 
yTOnefi In vocational courses train for such 
traditionally female occupations as beauti- 
cian. Women are as uncommon in the high 
income brackets and responsible positions as 
they are common in the low* The Commis- 
sion on Low Wages reports that 67 percent of 



workers at the bottom pay rung are women, 
However, since the pay scale governed by 
collective bargaining has only a 14 percent 
spread between the highest and lowest pay, 
the net result has been to secure better parity 
than has been achieved by any other nation. 

The Swedish model has succeeded in open- 
ing opportunities to women and in smoothing 
the earnings differential between the sexes. It 
reportedly- has not succeeded in moving 
women into decision making positions in 
either the private or public sectors, and it has 
made only slow progress in moving them into 
traditionally male occupations. The relative 
success of Swedish efforts is a reminder that 
social policies and educational reforms take a 
long time. It may also be an indication that 
governmental encouragement of women to be 
more ambitious in their job aspirations Is less 
effective than the experience of the United 
States, where women, far from being encour- 
aged, had to demand equal consideration. 

The Nordic countries, Australia, and others 
have chosen non-governniental means for 
achieving equality* Their methods depend on 
collective bargaining combined with moral 
suasion and governmental expertise. The 
United States, of course, stands at the other 
end of the spectrum. With similar social goals 
and a similar commitment to equal opportu^ 
nity, the United States has chosen the path of 
governmental intervention, of laws backed by 
regulatory oversight. Individuals may appeal 
to the courts singly or in class action suits, 
ft t terns and practices are investigated for 
evidence of systematic discrimination and 
government commissions are empowered to 
institute proceedings against employers who 
violate equal pay or opportunity guidelines. 

Both methods have much to recommend 
them. Neither has succeeded in eliminating 
discrimination. Vet hardly a day goes by 
without fresh news of women achieving po- 
sitions of distinction in the United States* 
Census data show that women have* success* 
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ircvad^d many ma3e preserved real 
estate, the ^rmcd ffewtesj professional gind 
managerial positions unthinkable cnly two or 
three years ago* Si*jee there is always a year's 
lagatb^st in reporting* labor force daeajtHe 
sarae cfcanges ma/ be occurring ii% countries 
that esehevtf legislative and judiciaJ remedies, 
Nervertjaele^i, « or *he close of 1977, w^mcn 
in ihe United Stated appear to be making 
more rgipid headway tori most others in 
breaking oUt of the traditionally female occu- 
pations of dhcir country. 

Substtntial progress las been made in tie 
countries at eitlier end ©f the spectruin: 
Swedish wo*rtirAg \ycmeni h^ve a mora ^q^i* 
taWe \vage atrwttur^i American wome*i seem 
to lave, haet greater success in trekking dow 
occupational barriers, En both countries, it 
Seeans f air to sa.y, ecjuality between men's mi 
. Wo*ner\ 9 is earnings r*as beer* achieved aiily at 
ther bottom of tfie occupational ladder. 



A^loa of Jnterna^oaal Organisations 

In acortvermtiemtliree years a^o^ a former 
U, S. fc*«ig*a policy officer, now" officer of a 
Urge fo^ind^tbsi, urged a resewcher ia aban- 
don study c*f tH« effect international organ*- 
Halations have om the problems of women in 
: Eu*ope^tn countries- He considered th^ir erf* 
K. fee* negligible mni r%ot worth the research 
cflfoirt. tnstcad) lie u*gedl a narrower ej^amina- 
Uoi3 of national actions. 

Certainly international declarations mu^t 
be Implemented at MtienaJ levels. 7t\$% both 
national and irtterrx^iioinal bodies have found 
it easier to prai^cqjiial opportunity th#n 

- to practice it. Nevertheless, the recomrtenda- 
tiobs ^Int^gwenitnewtai and international 

i I^bci agid eimplcyer organisations often ha"ve 
bridged tHe distance be^^n rtatians chat are 
pace se«e» and th^e tihat lag behind^ Th^ 

> pr^f^tfoirr for IW^l iimdieater at Icasf sortie 



tionaJ baddies ^ Recomme^dacbti# have been 
tde occasion for some countries to make a 
sf art r for others to spur efforts already begun P 
aJnd for fjne Eiire?peain Community to issue 
dJredlves that bind members to results and 
timetables though not to particular methods* 

1978 is a big year for vvorrBen i 11 the 
European Community By the end of it, all 
nine members (Belgium, France? West Ger- 
many It^ly, Holland, Luxembourg, Britain, 
Ireland, Denmark) are to have developed 
JtfgisUitbxi that will clear the way for expan- 
sion of employment opportunities far wonted* 
TThe JJqual Treatment Diwctive 5H976 that 
rtiandated the Community eftangss aJmed 
bA th£ un<derlylng causes of tJhe v^age and 
occupation gap between men and worner** It 
required the abaIi(io*i or ^ amend went of any 
existing Ibws^ adwinistr^tiv^ regulations, and 
contract provisions that are contrary to acjual 
treatment and reiateel to* 

I ^ Access to employment (irm criteria for selec- 
tion, promotionj and dismissal). 
2- VjOcationai training for women* 
3* Working conditions (a reference to protec- 
tive legislation)* 

It abolished diBcriwiiriAti&ii b^sed not only 
qji se^ also on marital acid family status, 
j aidicial process is emphasiEad aJid national 
legal systems are required to provide ways for 
persons who corisider thtfmselve^ wronged to 
p^ress their claims. A. spedal provision obliges 
rr^emler states to inform workers of tMr 
e^uaJ treatment rights a^d rmow to secure 
tfiem- 

Not all members are yet in co*npli#nce. 
pritaSnis farthest ahead wltHts Equal Pay 
aJnd Sex JDiscriniination .Acts in force since the 
e*d af 1975, The British hw has some 
i^ter€itiim| difference from die American and 
tbe head© of its Equal Dp rjosiunity Commis- 
sion consider the less stringent r«les will ^vorfc 
v^ell in traair country* Jurisdiction for cases 
v^hicfiithener%vConcaliation Service fails to 
;Mdju§Pt are lodged in Britain's industrial trl« 
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bu^al^. Marie Pattersoflj cne cfr^o v^ptr^en 
me^rnb^n ^fthc Rxjtisfi Traded U*u'ori Cc#*i- 
grtf^sV executive, does not expect more li tiga- 
tbn ih-an can be fianctM and certainly ti^t 
ike atmount that has t*ackJog£ed Sii courts of 
ihtf Urmiiecl States - 

Erfpteasi# on Social Security 

The? European Corr^missior* is *iowr em pha^ 
sizing social security A draft directive char- 
ing pension rights, urieinploynieti.t bcfiefits, 
and m^dic^I care has teen submitted* an<i it 
Is poisabb that action onjtec^uli be takers [& 
1978. There nr* ir^die^ti&ris, however, that 
member states^ fearful of the cosw, may be 
backing av^ay from action, during this reces- 
sion V^t tJie directive "will not attempt to d 0 
ev^rythingp at anctf . Tfac Sxat phase wll trie 
easy otic. Jt requires rnetrxber^ to exclude 
froni tfcieir systems those provision?, such, as 
eaflier pcrjsior* rights, thkt ar^ considered 
favorafcle to women. 

'The Community's decision to Lmerven<* 
in ^xp^nsicm of tr^inir^g o> ppor tu*ities ftr 
wofliera oy^er age 23 erxaphaaii^s vccationgL] 
training. The prograrr* is supposed te» get 
underlay in 1378- In £he first yeatr appre*^. 
im^tel^eight million ESuropea^i \xm\l% of ac- 
count CEUA)— a ftc\*r currency measure 
pr^po^d gbr adoption in 1978 —cif about 1,5 
percent of the Social Fund's b^dpti w4H be 
used te*r rriatchang grafts to rtfglowi with the 
mo^t severe inilaCancOT In meff^srid wrti* 
en*# etr3piQ*yme«L The allocation 5s expected 
to rise to 25 milibn EOVs by 19*1 

f InaJlyj in |?78 anerribers will report Oft 
what fuss b«n ^of^e tcr Iniplerraenc th^ 1973 
Equal Jay Directive tl»at requSreel legal 
recourse ir* discrimination cas^s Md ^nnuj- 
mc^t o»tf all wage scaled or <on£rtcrt provisions 
th'a* violate equal pay principles. The Wctati. 
en*# ASair^ Bureau of the Community, for- 
merly directed % Jacqueline rSorwn^nd 
by florcnce Mcrg^ttj expects *o feave ready 
by fail t)f 1S78 a h^ndtpoolc tha-t will revievv 



pr^greiS arid list womcrm's organizations 
active ir* member countries, 

TTheOECD, eompoaetiaf the world's 
i^dustri^fe € d nations, docs not <lerxiand na^ 
tioriai coordination of policies but \m discus- 
floras of economic policy affect rational derf* 
aloriSj a^d the policies ©fits 24 mennbera h»ve 
€3tte»isiv* innpaet or* those of maJiy «ther 
nations. Its members exchange information 
on com* 3101 * proWenriij rind out vhat works in 
other Gentries and pick: up ide^s for legist 
tdon tha £ w-ill help their own situations. 3n 
1 9?4* Off CD established a Working Parry 0 ti 
tlie Roiff °f ^Vornen in time Economy^ largely at 
tie behoof the United States, Th* Working 
Rrtj al^ e ady hm submitted dr^ft reports 
is expec cc d to submit its final report to the 
^anpov^er and Social AJFah^ C^miniitteej af 
whieh it is an arm, somctirric in 19rj, The 
Committee can then accept it, rejecrtiti Or 
change i t( Or it may choose a neutral role 
a-iul ask 1 te Secretary General of tri^OECP 
cc |>ubli^h the report under his ^uthaority if he 
wishes. It is unlikely that any recomrnmda' 
tion \viii be lent to the Council far action 
sin&e ftv*^ arc^ arad since %^owen ? P employm^t 
issues d& not have high priority. *Th« work 
guid the report, biowever, might flare an 
initiative leading to Council acd«n later- Tl>€ 
OECDjSPRews to T^cogfiiie^ the prt>blcm but 
gives it low priority von account oft tie present 
eiiirjloyn^srit and money probleroi v^hich 
fcKS^t national economies 

JLO is the staaidaJd seittiri^ of^armliaciqn 
in labor snatters for mucli of the ^voild* It 
ceuches * ts conventions a»nd rect>mroend^tlc>w 
in language that clearly states it# putrposc ri«t 
v^hich is general cnotigh for adaptatdon to a 
wide variety of national contexts- ltm hoaor oi 
Emtemit£«nal Women's Vfcat; IlO cenducted 
s ierious review ©fit^tw^ major coaverttioryi 
c?*i employment equality: Equal Kermunera- 
W% No^ I0O(1951) s and DiscrirT»in*tlori 
(Entploy*nent ar»<l Occupation), Ne*Uli 
( t958) t T^he 60th session *fthe Intenrntiona! 



» rcpcrt fin the status of equal pay ^m^ng 
jjncnvbcr nations. wittaa corffprefiensivedis* 
diissicn at th^ causes for its alow int-pleaneiita' 
tion. By *U adoption of a fat^sighted E^cclara* 
tion of E^uaiiity of Opportunity and Trre&t- 
rfient:, wliich is expected to be readied ftr 
submission a convention^ ILC i§- pr«dding 
rfiemier^ to loolc behind slitipli^tic expla- 
nation^ Co jpo bgycnd easy resolutions. Its 
rjewrat ePipraasig, lik^ that o>i the coninnon 
fcdarteet c^ur»trie^, is «n education a3id ira^in- 
ir*g together ^vitfci a review of trie effect of 
social security systems on worn en, tti wvork 
r^as WghlighCcd ghe failure o»fdcvelc?pn~aent 
planners to fflak* female l^or more sfcilled 
aind rtior^ resourceful! as* a rf^earts of speeding 
tCon&mic- anri a&cial development. 

IJUO policies on v/qm en's workh^ve pre- 
ceded those of other international o^gasni- 
iPitloCT and dfir»Qst ratfcns- Its mourner* t— 
ffcm the general concept of equal pay, *to a 
s^cori^ pjhase: thgU enraplaaaiged **eqLi;al pay* far 
W*xk of e^luaEbfcJne/* to* atfaird stage o-f broad 
ir»ve$«iga^ioiv of t^e ewipEoyr^icn c p^cti«es an( i 
legal and social £>arri*rs< tQe<iuaJ trCTtrwent— 
h^s set thie path that others lavcfofilovved. 

Wfciat obligation does a rrvem bc r istau* as- 
sume wh^n i* ratifies ILO conventions? /V 
flexib3e one imde^d, y*[ one chat is binding, 
ylenticr^ are bosund to prorogue" chc ^pplU 
e^tiort of <he priraciplc in national latws^ or in 
c^Heeiive agf^erri cnts^ or wherever govern- 
rrj-tnt is if* a position sto e*er* Infiuef*^ «cn the 
filing of wag« ra*€s aaid the dirraina^iors of 
employment discrimination. Countries that 
ratify the contYerytion^ ha^e coititnitt^d mhem- 

• selves; to doii*g sewetliimg to advance ec]ual 
t r eat went. Tfiereby tftep have created m basis 
for action and appeal tkat e^uld be ^&*1 by 

iwfltfeii, wtm Yio&Rin ware "cf the c*m«nit- 
iri«nL UrrforCTjnaitely f nt/tiortal publicity* of 

;r#*iflratb« is all 4cKi rare* 

t'. 1LO e^dor^es the policy cfcit nvotfferu's 

f.iffif&i$ aricf pitfAleW aftotild be d^t wi«h in 



the same general framework as men's, For 
example, women's issues are represented in 
most aspects of its World Employment Pro- 
gram launched in 1969, and their representa- 
tion has led to a better understanding of 
women's economic role and special difficulties 
particularly in the rural areas of the world, 
But to single out women's issues has been 
considered undesirable. Desirable or not, 
Conventions IQQ and 111 have recognized 
women's problems as so large and so unyield- 
ing that special statements and special pro- 
grams have had to be drawn up. 

The United Nations of course has broader 
reach though its goals are less specific than 
those of ILO. The World Plan of Action 
provides for development during the Decade 
for Women and Development of regional 
plans to achieve equality for women and to 
integrate women into their nation's develop- 
ment efforts. A second world conference to 
measure progress will be held in Teheran in 
Nay 1980, Planning for that two-week event 
focuses on action steps for accelerating equal 
treatment rather than a review of long-term 
goals. 

Ho^v Has The Decade Fared? 

One way to measure accomplishmeru is by 
the financial contributions made by member 
nations to underpin UN initiatives. By the 
end of 1977, less than $4 million had been 
pledged, Pledges and contributions ranged 
from $500 to $50,000 from 26 developing 
nations; the remainder to be contributed by 
eight industrial nations led by the United 
States' pledge of $2,6 million and the British 
pledge of almost S700„000. This uneven and 
relatively low level of funding for the opening 
of opportunities to women is repeated in the 
domestic appropriations of member countries 
where some national commissions are re- 
ported lucky to get SI ,000 for their work. 

The Decades funds are channelled mainly 
through the UN Regional Economic Com- 



A Catch-22, i * is that when women** issues 
are the subject of the meetings, the delegates 
selected are often women; but because they 
are momen 3 they usually are not the people 
responsible for carrying out recommendations 
adopted. 



missions. The regional commiisbni were 
established to formulate their o^vri strategies 
for implementing the World Han of .Act ion. 
Helvi Sipula, assistant secretary-general re- 
sponsible for women's questions, reported to 
the March 1978 meeting of the UN Comrnis- y 
sion on the Status of Women tlmat regional 
plans of action have been ^deveLcped for three 
of the four developing regions— Asia and the 
Pacific, Africa, Latin America — -and that one 
is expected soon for Western Asia* AJthough 
Europe is the.fifth regiuiij a plan for it is act 
in preparation, and North, America is not a 
designated region, The absence of Decade 
activity in industrialized nations may be one 
reason for the lew contributions to the Dec* 
ade*s fund. The integration of rural women in 
development, and the expansion of their eco- 
nomic functions is the major focus of the UN 
effort, Its emphasis is on the needs of the 
woirld's economically marginal wmen. In 
this respect the "Percy Amendment'* (Senator 
Charles Percy of Illinois) serves as a model 
for other nations and for domestic programs 
of the United States itself* It requires that 
programs assisted by the United States he 
reviewed for their impact on -women in the 
recipient countries, 

For international organizations, the compo- 
sition of delegations attending meetings ap- 
pears to present two problems, u\ Ca.tch-22, 
common to all countries including tfee United 
States, is that when women's issues are the 
subject of the meetings, the delegates selected 
are often "women; but because they are 
womerij they usually are mouths people 
responsible for carrying oat recommendations 
adopted* For this reason, each wornaji dele- 
gate can be a significant leader in her country 
and yet net have sufficiently high authority to 
insure weight behind her recommendations 
back home, A second problem reported is 
that delegates often political 
reasons unrelated to their interest or ac- 
complUhments in advancing -women's issues. 
Outreach seems to be needed to involve 



women who are experienced and knowledge- 
able on special issues, and who have a 
constituency of their own, 

Role of Labor Unions 

The central political problem labor has in 
representing women's employment interests is 
that it also represents the people who already 
hold the jobs to which women are beginning 
to aspire* In addition, labor represents young 
workers and older workers, both of whom are 
threatened by unemployment, uncertainty 
about their future, and as far as they are 
concerned, by women's requests for a bigger 
piece of the pie. 

By and large, the men who run unions are 
not so much biased as harried. In those 
countries where labor has assumed a voice in 
management decisions, notably Germany and 
Sweden, the demands on the skills ofalabcar 
leader would tax the acumen of Solomon and 
the stamina of Tarmn. Yet leaders generally 
rise out of the rank and file; they are elected 
to office and are not particularly professional 
at anything. 

Unions have moved as slowly as employers 
in pressing for equal treatment for women, 
Skilled trades have always been fearful that 
admission of low-paid women to their ranks 
would result in driving down their high wage 
levels which depend on scarcity as much as 
skill. But some unions have acted, Ntetal 
workers unions In most countries have wom- 
en's divisions and a national women's officer 
who works with local shop committees* The 
Transport Workers Federation (ITF) has 
conducted regional seminars for women in 
Latin America and Asia; And the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commercial, Clerical and 
Technical Employees .'(FIET) heli a World 
Women*! Conference in 1975 with subsequent 
regional meetings where a statement of worn- 
en's objectives was drafted and later adopted 
by the unbn*s 1976 World Congress* The 
World Congress made a special appeal to 
sfTaiates "to do their utmost to pre vent the ; 



Ont of the most important activities women 
have undertaken to advance iMr cause is 
Jinking with each other and forming 
women's networks* , 



discussions of the problems of working 
women™ begun during International Wom- 
en's Year in 1975 — from petering out, , . .** 

Neither in the United States nor in other 
countries do women have the representation 
oh union governing bodies that their numbers 
warrant. Some ways that unions have for 
compensating for this lack axe to reserve seats 
for women on executive boards, establish 
special women's committees, conduct wom- 
en's conferences, and encourage more women 
to run for office. Right now the most wide- 
spread participation of women in bargaining 
activities is at the plant level In Europe the 
works councils, with grievance and bargain- 
ing functions similar to those of local indus- 
trial unions in this country, have increased 
the participation of women, The German 
Federation of Labor (DGB) reports 28,2 
percent more women were elected to works 
councils in 1975 than in previous years, and 
ill Canada a woman, Grace Hawnan, was 
elected president of the country's largest 
union, the Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (CUPE). Shirley Carr had been 
elected executive vice president of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress two years earlier. 

Although women are increasingly active 
in the U.S. labor movement, those in top 
leadership are still comparatively few, and 
their representation at national conventions 
remains low, The December 1978 AJFL-GIO 
convention reported a fractional increase in 
the number of women delegates, 34 out uf a 
total of 886 ? but more than the 20 or fewer 
thought to have attended two years earlier. 
The con ven lion warmly recognized Joyce 
Millet; president of the four-year-old Coalition 
of Labor Onion Wofnen (CLtTVV) and en- 
dorseci the activities of the Coalition* It 
repeated its support of the Equal Bights 
Amendment* and President Hearty called on 
organised labor in states which have not yet 
ratified the amendment to put their political 
strength to' work for ratification, At a CLUW* 
legislative conference in the spring, Meany 
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electrified the group by declaring himself a 
"closet feminist" as he accepted honorary 
membership In the Coalition, 

In the United States and abroad, labor 
education is considered a way for women to 
make up for the years missed from the 
workforce at a time when people were tapped 
for union leadership. The Trade Union Wom- 
en's Studies program of Cornell University's 
Institute for Education and Research on 
Women and Work is one model for what can 
be done to help union women catch up with 
the information and skills they need to im- 
prove their positions in the union leadership 
hierarchy and to realize their individual edu- 
cation goals. In that program, women receive 
college credit for a year-long curriculum 
where one evening a week they meet to study 
communication skills, collective bargaining, 
union administration and leadership, and the 
history of women in the U.S. labor move- 
ment. For the past five years, the AFL-CIO ! s 
George Meany Center for Labor Studies at 
Silver Spring, Maryland, has conducted one 
or more one-week institutes training active 
women members in leadership skills. Unions 
and universities from both developed and less 
developed countries have adopted parts of 
these programs for their active women 
unionists, 

Working Women's Networks 

One of the most important activities women 
have undertaken to advance their cause is 
linking with each other and forming wornefi's 
networks, those formal and informal contacts 
among women whose homes, occupations and 
backgrounds may differ, but who call on and 
are called on by those in the network for 
advice and assistance, One example of an 
international network is the 1975 seminar in 
Israel of women from widely differing unions 
and nations, This first such international 
gathering wrote an official statement of the 
issues important to working and union 
women* and many of the participants* includ-- 



Where the third world is concerned, 
international and United Stales agencies 
may be omtlmking one of the best possible 
liaisons to rural women: women trade 
unionists. 



ing the author, write and exchange news three 
years later, 

In the summer of 1977, % 10-day Pan- 
African Conference on the Role of Trade 
Union Women was conducted by the 
African- American Labor Center;. AFL-CIO, 
in Nairobi, Kenya. Joan Goodia, a former 
member of the international staff of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Airline Clerks, 
now executive director of the National Corn'- 
mission on Working Women, National Man- 
power Institute, attended as she had earlier 
sefninars of the International Transport 
Workers Federation (ITF) In Latin America 
and Asia. At each conference she asked 
participants to write out their answers to two 
questions: 

Why do women not participate rriore 
actively in their unions? 

What can be done about It? 

"You would think the same person had 
written all the answers," she reported. 
"Union women's problems are the same? all 
over the world and union women understand 
they are all part of the world together/ 

One participant in the African seminar 
developed a plan for short courses on a 
national level, Her words sum up the spirit of, 
the women in all of these conferences; "We 
wish to . . , work part and parcel with our men 
trade unionists, Wc*do not want to be left 
behind." 

Where the third world is concerned, inter- 
national and United States agencies maybe 
overlooking one of the best possible liaiscn^s to 
rural women: women trade unionists. These 
women are not elitists; they often come from 
rural homes themselves, They want to work 
to bring the spirit of collective action to rural 
women, Women unionists may be the best 
friends any govern men i organization could 
ha^e for reaching women in the countryside* 
Yet they are seldom included in any planning. 
QfAf one of the initial regional ecpriOniic 



plans of the UN, the Latin American, men- 
tioned them and that was because a trade 
unionist happened to be there in another 
capacity 

Another working women's network grew 
out of the Child Care Seminar sponsored by 
the Coalition of Labor Union Women, an 
American national network itself. Twenty- four 
women were chosen by their unions to visit 
Sweden, Israel, and France during 1977 to 
study the child care programs. They shared 
experiences and Ideas with women they met. 
At the same time they tormed strong bonds 
among themselves. Such bonds are Important 
to women in leadership positions who too 
often find themselves isolated from informa- 
tion and easy peer support of their male 
associates, 

Forum for Unheard Voices 

Another example, closer to home, is the 
Executive Women in State Government net* 
work in New York, Formed in 1977 at a 
conference sponsored by Cornell University^ 
these women administrators welcomed the 
opportunity to participate in a network that 
would have practical as well as psychological 
value. Without an organization, women's vic- 
tories often go uncelebrated and unrecorded, 
^Networks can change that; they can become a 
forum for the unheard voices* 

Women workers can benefit tremendously 
from both horizon taL and vertical networks in 
every eotiElfyi Through them women rank* 
and-filers can get to know each other and lay 
plans for a better world together. Through 
their aetworks they can reach up to women 
who already are in responsible positions j And 
secure their Mp. Vertical networks help 
women at both fends, Those below can receive 
advice and guidance; those above can develop 
a political base from which to deal. There 
appears to be little of this kind of activity 
going on in other countries at the present 
time, but the beginnings are there. Organised 
women workers already belong to the oldest 



of networks — labor unions — and we should 
expect that as they participate more actively 
in their unions, their relationships will be- 
come more supportive and continuous. 

Contacts on an international level are pro- 
liferating. The Agency for International De- 
velopment, the State Department and the 
Labor Department sponsor visits of groups 
and individuals concerned with working 
women. The Wellesley Center for Research 
On Women conducted a conference in June 
1976 on Women in Development, attended by 
500 women policy makers and researchers. In 
May 1978 it sponsored a second conference^ 
Implementation of Equal Pay and Equal 
Opportunity Legislation, where administrat- 
ive machinery was discussed mainly by repre- 
sentatives of industrialized nations. Sharing 
information at such signal events can have 
far-reaching effects. Brought together to con- 
sider the best means fbr enforcing equal 
treatment principles, delegates return home 
with ideas for more than national machinery. 
They may have begun to get the idea of 
networking and wish to experiment with h 
hack home. 

A Look Ahfmd 

Women's Bureaus are becoming more com* 
mod; tnore women's commissions are being 
appointed; feminist groups are springing up 



all over the world. The trend toward formal 
and informal action on behalf of women 
workers was greatly accelerated by Interna- 
tional Women*! Vear; the changes were over- 
due. 

A quiet consensus appears to be forming all 
over the world. The European Community in 
1975 conducted the biggest-ever international 
poll on sex roles and attitude!. The most 
dissatisfaction among women ivas found in 
countries that had been most restrictive to^ 
ward social change — France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and Ireland. Moreover, 80 percent of 
married women workers and 56 percent of 
married women who do net work said they 
wanted to work, With such a response, it is 
wo surprise to Jeam that three out of four 
polled thought the changes occurring in 
women's roles were changes in the right 
direction. 

Government policies will have to respond 
to the new consensus for there is no doubt 
that women are no longer satisfied wiih their 
traditional roles. When we can read in the 
Miw York Ttmis that a Moslem woman of 
Afghanistan hm made the decision to seek a 
job because "I jwit diecidgd that now that the 
children are getting older,, 1 need more to do, 11 
we know that a massive social revolution is 
underway 
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